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One  of  the  most  favorable  factors  in  the  outlook  for  general  business  activity 
and  the  demand  for  farm  products  is  the  prospect  for  a  sustained  rise  in  construction 
activity.  Private  construction  has  been  rising  since  early  last  year,  but  public  con- 
struction has  declined  sharply  s i nee  the  summer  of  1942.  Privately  financed  construction 
reached  the  highest  level  in  almost  5  years  in  January  and,  by  the  end  of  1946,  may 
equal  or  surpass  the   1929  level. 
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■      ■■■■  -        ■         .    riSIaAilD  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Domestic  donand  for  farrn.  products  continuos  at  high  lovols,  as  conGral 
ocononic  activity  and  onplo^/mont  hold  noar  v/artino  peaks.     January  incono  pay- 
:nonts  to  individuals  yroro  at  an  annual  rate  of  o.boiit  155  ,  billion  dollars,  only 
5  porcont  bolo-';;-  a  yoar  oarlior. 

General  ocononic  activity  has  boon  naintaincd .  at     }ii  ghor  lovols  than 
had  boon  expoctod.    All  nonvja.r  industries  v/oro  in  a  position  to  hire  additional 
workers  as  thoy  bocane  avr-.ilable,  and  onployrrLont  in  tho  ii-;dustrios  reconverting 
fron  v;ar  products  did  not  dccroaso  in  proportion  to  tho  cancellation  of  v/ar 
orders.    Here  v/orkors  than  had  boon  anticipated  vrore  kcpt/on.to  clear  and 
alter  the  plants,  install  nacliinory,  and  nakc  other  adjustnonts  necessary 
to  the  resumption  of  production  of  civilian  goods. 
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Unemployment  has  "been  increasing  since  the  summer  of  19^5  '^'^'^  emounted 
to  only  2.7  million  in  Fehruary  10^6,    The  relatively  "small  increase  was  due 
"both  to  the  limited  reduction  in  civilian  employment  and  to  large-scale  \<n.thr- 
drawals  from  the  lehor  force.    Unemployment  may  increase  ahove  the  Fehruary 
level,  "but  the  peak  will  he  much  helow  most  of  the  e?rlier  forecasts  made  last 
summer, 

...Moderate  declines  in. wage  incomes  .  of  .factory  workers  have  "been  partly 


offset  hy  increased  pay  rolls  in  the  trades,  services^  and  construction. 


Other  influences  tending  to  maintain  income  payments  include  increases 
in  musfce ring-out  payments  to  discharged  service  men  and  unemployment  compensation 

If  the  trend  toward  lahor-ma.nagement  peace  continues,  the  index  of 
industri8.1  production  during  the  next  few  months  v/ill  recover  much  Of  the  loss 
suffered  since  last  summer.    Trade  and  construction,  prrticularly  the  latter, 
mil. rise  sharply.     With  incree.sed  employment  and  higher  wage  ra,tes  in-Q37ospect. 
it  is  likely  that  income  pa,yments  in  the:  year  may  he  close-to  the  total 

for  19^5*  recent  months,  there  has  heen  a  considerahle  decline  in.  the 

proportion  of  income  saved.    This  has  more  than  offset  the  small  decrease  in 
income  payments  so  that  there  has  heen  an  actual  net  increase  in  consumer 

expenditures.    ..  * 

COMOPITY  PRICES 

The  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  index' of  wholesale  prices  showed  another 
slight  advance  hetween  January  and  Jehruary  rising  from  IO7, 1  to  107..  7 
(1926  ~  100).     The  index  f  or  Tehruary  is  2  percent  above  Feoruary  194-5,  a-nd 
$h  percent  higher  than  the  1935~39  a.verage.     During  the  pa.st  year,  prices  of 
hoth  farm  and.  nonfarra  products  have  contrihuted  to  the  advance.;    For  the  war 
period  as  a  xvhole,  however,  the  rise  in  vrholesale  prices  of  farm  products  has 
heen  considerahly  more  pronounced  than  that  for  non-farm  commodities.     The  19^5 
avera.ge  for  all  non-farm  commodities  was  2h  percent  ahove  the  1935""39  average, 
while  that  for  farm  commodities  at  wholesale  was  69  percent  ahove. 

The  index  of  prices  received  hy  farmers  in  Jehruary  19^6  was  207 
(1910-lUslOO),  one  point  higher  tha,n  in  the  preceding  month  and  eight  points 
ahove  Fehriiary  19^5*  Between  January  I5  and  Jehruary  I5,  there  were  sharp 
increases  in  prices  received  hy  farmers  for  truck  crops,  cattle,  and  cotton, 
amd  moderate  increases  in  fmit  and  grain  prices.  These  increases  more  than 
offset  a  drop  in  egg  prices  and  minor  declines  in  average  prices  for  tohacco 
and  wholesa.le  milk. 
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During  the  next  two  or  three  months  the  index  of  prices  received  is 
expected  to  average  the  sane  as,  or  a  little  higher  than  February,     Ihe  index  for 
crops  is  expected  to  advance  v;hile  the  index  for  livestock  .and  livestock  prod- 
ucts probnlDly  will  show  little  change,     '•'■he  decline  in  d^iry  ^^rodiict  prices 
will  l:e  less  than  seasonal.    The  index  of  poultry  and  egg  prices  fell  fron 
197  in  January  to  l6S  in  Fehruary,     J'urther  moderate  decliner,  afe  expected. 

The  index  of  prices,  interest,  and  taxes  paid  hy  farmers  continued  to 
•  advance  during  the  month  ended  Fehruary  I5  and  reached  another  new  25-year 
■high  of  17s.     This  w^^s  one  point  ahove  January -and  six  points  higher  t'nan  a 
year  ago,.    During  recent  months,  the  index  of  prices  x>a.id.  hy  farmers'  for  -  [ 
tfomraodities  used  in  family  living  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  .the  index 
■for  comoditi'es  used -in  farm  production.     The  aggregate  increase  in  'the  for- 
mer during  the  past  6  months  h^as  "been  seven  points  while  the  latter  has 
risen  only  two  points. 

The  adtan.ce  in  "both  prices  received  and  paid  left  'the  parity  ratio 
in  Fehruary  at  Ll6^  the  same"  a.s  a  month  e-rrlier, 

.  •    RECaiTVERSiPN.  MD  RELATSD  DEVELOPMBNTS  III  THE.  EISST  'SIX  MOUTHS 
■  *  AFTER  THE  mD  OE  THE  ¥AR 

■  Employment  and  Un em^ I'oym en t'  "    -  " 

^  ■     In  Interpreting  developments  in  the  enplovment  field,  particular 
attention  needs  to  te  given  to  the  si^e  and  composition  of  the  la"bor  force. 
The  total  lator  force  consists  of  oers.ons  ahl^  t'^  w^rk  and  wanting  to  work 
at  any  particular  time.     It  Includes  persons  in  the  armed  forces,  and  the 
difference  "betxireen  the  numher  in  the  -^rmed  forces  and  the  total  lahor  force 
is  termed  the  civilian  la."bor  force..   The  difference  "bet'.ireen  the  civilian 
la"bor  force  and  the  numter  employed  is  the  numher  of  uner.ployed, ' 

The  labor  force  as  defined  is  not  a  static  figure,     '^t  increases,  for 
example,  during  the  summer  v;hen  students  are  seeking  empl'^yment.     The  force 
increased  sharply  during  the  war,  when  persons- not  ordinarily  in  the  labor 
mnrkfeV[  sought  employment  .     In  July^  19^5.  .  "t'^e  totalllabor  force  had  reached 
67.5  -'^'illion  persons;55»2  million  were  in  the  civilian  ,lrabo!r  force;  civilian 
employment  was  5l4-. 3- million,  and  ^toemployment  1  million.    At  that  time,  the 
niomber  in  labor  force  probably ,  exceeded  what  would' h?^ve  been  a  normal  I'eace- 
time  level  by  about  2  million  persons.     Between  J-^l.^r . .19%  and,  January  19^6, 
tjie  total  labor  force  had  declined  to  ,59.9  million,; '  a^. drop  of  7.6  million. 

Examination^'  of  the  employment  and  unemplojrment  data  indicates,  that 
of  the  7.6  million  persons  leoving  the  .labor  foiece  since  last  July,  arout 
^.5  million  were  v;omen.     The  rediiotion  of  1,5  million"  in  the  civilian  labor 
force  is  a  net  figure,  in  that  it  largely  represents  the  difference  between 
the  number  of  civilians  leaving  and  the  number  of  veterans  being  added  to 
the  civiliah  labor  force.    A  considerable  portion  of  the  6.1  million  persons 
discharged  from  the  armed  forces  merely  shifted  from  the  milit-'ry  to  the 
civilian  part  of  the  labor  force. 
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As  a  result  of  this  shai'p  reduction  of  the  numlDer  of  persons  in  the 
■iMlior  force,  the  volume  of  .unemployment ^increased  "by ■  only  1.5- million  persons 
"Between  July  19^5  and  January  I9U6:,  while  :at  the  -  same  time  the  drop  ,  in 
civilian  employment  and  the  num"ber  in  the  armed  fprces  combined  was  alDout 
9 'million.    The  general  situation--: is- -summarized -in.  the  following  taTole. 

•-■  TaMe  l.^Labor  Force,  Employment  and,  Unemployment  r/ 
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1/  Derived  estimate.  -  Tqtal  minus  civilian  lalDor  force. 
^/  Excludes  institutional , population,  .... 

The  rapid  feduction  in  the  lahor  force  appears,  on  the  civilian 
side,  to  :"be  largely  explained  "by  the  return  of  many  women  employed  in 
war  indiistries  to  their  homes,  -the  retirement -of  older  men,  and  the  return 
--of  some  of  the  yo-onger  men  and  women  to  school.     The  return  to  school 
also  accounts  for  the  failiire  of  considerable  numhers  of  veterans  to  re- 
enter the  civilian  lahor  .force.     In  addition,  some  are  resting  for  a 
period.     Consequently,  they  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed,  "but  are 
i       out  of  the  lahor  force,     DoulDtless  many  of  these  have  johs  av/aiting  then  and 
^.       will  not  .appear  in  the  lists  of  the  unemployed  as  they  vd.ll  "be  a"ble  to 
find  work  whenever  they  deceide  _to  retuni. 
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The  num'ber  of  pprsons  in  the  .-^.rmed  forces  dropped  from  o^rer  12  million 
in  July  19^5  "^o  sli^ihtly  over  6  million  in  January  19^6.     Sincd  a  consider- 
able force  is  likely  to  "be  maintained  for  some  time  to  occupy  military  zones, 
the  num'ber  still  to  "be  released  is  excess  of  reenlistments  and  draftees  is 
protahly  not  much  more  than  3  million.-    However,  the  net  increase  in  johs 
necessa.ry  to  ,f:ive  employinent  to  new  disEhargees  v/ill  "be  less  than  the  total 
number  dischcarged,  as  some  v/ill  take  themselves  out  of  the  labor  force  or 
release  persons  now  employed  whowillleave  the  labor  force.  Although  the  ■-ivilian 
labor  force  and  the  number  of  persons  reported  unemployed  will  continue  to 
increase,  the  peak  of  unemployment  is  hardly  likely  to  exceed  5  million  oer- 
sons  in  any  month  in  19^6 1  and  may  not  exceed  U  million,    Earrin.'^  repercus- 
sions of  further  widespread  strikes,  the  peak  of  unemployment  may  be  reached 
in  April,  with  expanding:  employment  more  than  offsetting  releases  thereafter. 
Preliminary  estim-ntes  for  February  shov;  that  the  civilian  labor  force  in  that 
month  rose  to  5^^^  million  compared  v/ith  ■33-7  million  in  January;  that  employ- 
ment increased  from  "-l.U  million  to  51*7  million;  but  that  unemployment  rose 
from  2.3  million  to  2.7  million. 

In  ajialyzing  the  employment  situation,  it  should  be  noted  that  persons 
on  strike  are  not  r.-corded  as  unem;olcyed.     They  a.re  in  the  labor  force  and 
have  a  job,  but  are  not  at  work.    However,  strikes  particulaily  in  basic 
industries  like  coal  and  steel,  have  a  significant  effect  on  production,  and 
indirect  effects  on  employment  in  dependent  industries.     In  January,  the  num- 
ber separa.ted  or  having  jobs  but  not  a„t  v/ork  was  about  2,^  mill^on,  but  only 
part  of  these  were  persons  on.  strike.     Even  before  strik.  s  became  numerous, 
many  v/orkers  v/ere  taking  time  off.     In  July  l'~''^5»  example,  rbout  3  mil- 

lion members  of  the  labor  force  were  report^^d  as  with  jobs  but  not  at  work. 

Production  a.nd  Income 

As  anticipated,  industrial  activity  declined  with  the  sharp  reductions 
in  armament  production.  •  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  industrial  -oroduc- 
tion  dropped  to  I59  (l935-39=100)  in  January  19^6  compared  with  211  in  July 
I9U5  and  230  in  January  of  that  year.     There  v;as  some  recovery  between  October 
and  iTovember  19^5,  when  the  index  rose  from  162  to  l6S,  but  the  influence 
of  striken,  particularly  in  steel,  raus-d  a  resumption  of  the  downward  move- 
ment.    If  the  trend  tov;ard  industrial  peace  continues,  the  jstage  \s  set  for  a 
considerable  recovery  in  industrial  production  and  further  rises  in  trade 
and  construction. 

Income  payments  to  individuals  have  continued  at  a  high  level,  not 
far  below  the  wartime  peak.     Income  -oa.yments  in  January  v;ere  at  a.n  annual 
rate  of  153  billion  dollars,  compared  with  I63  a  year  earlier,  a  drori  of 
only  5  percent.     The  incor.e  of  industrial  workers  dropped  about  32  -oorc-nt 
between  December  l^hh  p.nd  December  I9U5.     The  stability  of  total' income 
payments  in  the  fac e  of  this  drop  in  the  income  of  industrial  workers  is 
attributable  to  increased  -^ay  rolls  in  trade,  services,  and  construction; 
increases  in  mustering-out  pa.yments  to  discharged  servicemen    and  un.-mTDloy- 
ment  compensation. 
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Tho  weekly  earnings  of  cfactory  workers  declined  about  11  percent- 
between  Dec  ember  1944  and  Deeombcr,  1945,, IJoweve^rj  this  trend  is  "feeing 
reversed,    ■'^.'ago  rates  .of  many  einplo,yed -per sens 'Have,  adx-a need  and  in  some 
cases  the  increased  rates  have  more  tjia.i^, .  o.f f set  reductions  in  earnings 
resulting  from  the  loss  of  overtime.,,..Strikes  .generally  are  being  settled 
with  wage  rate  advances  -  of  fsetting^  in  par  t^' at  least,   loss  of  overtime  artd 
compensating  to  some  extent  for  increas,es  '  in  -^hc  cost  of"  living.  "Iridus trial 
pay  rolls  are  likely  to  advance  materially'.as  industrial  emplo^nncnt '  increases 
follov;ing  settlement  -of  the  major  strikes.     This  should' offset  declines  'in 
payments  to  servicemen,   so  thbit  income  payments '  in  1946  may  be  close  to 
the  level  attained  in  -1945,  '  . 

Tho  m&.intonance  of  the  flow  of  income  pa\n."ents ,  .  together Vith  a--ae- 
clino  in  the  proportion  of  income  saved,  hns  resulted  in  an  actual  in- 
crease in  cons'um.er  expenditures.     These  reached  a  rate  of  111  mi'lllon-  ' 
dollars  a  year  in  the   last  quarter  -of  1945  com.pared  v;ith  about  101"  Hiilli-on 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1-944.     -'his  high  rate  of  expenditiares  is  refle'cted 
in  the  figures  for  retail  sales.     The  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  retail 
sales  of  the  Department  of  '-'ommerce  in  January  was  228  (  193 5-59  =  lOO)  com-  ■ 
pared  with  193  in  January  1945;  while  the  .-jeasonally  adjusted  index  of 
department  store  sales  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board     in  February  V'/as  257, 
nearly  14  percent  above  the  previous  high,  level  of  226  in  J.inuary  and  over 
20  percent  above  February  of  Inst  year.     Nexv  record  levels  of  consumer  ex- 
penditures are • anticipated  for  1946, 

Nex'j  ^'J'age -Price  Policy/ 

The  new  wage-price  policy  is  contributing  m.attrially  to  the  re- 
sumption of  industrial  activity,   and  thu  recovery  of  industrial  payrolls. 
Advancing  price  ceilings  to  cover  some- part  ,of  the   vage  advances  open  the 
road  for  some  further  increast,s  along  the  line,     Incr^-nsts  in  the  prices 
(5"f  steel  undoubtedly  will  be  re-flected  to  s,.cme  extent  in  the  prices  of 
many  industrial  products  into  vihich  s  tee  1, -enters .     -t'cnding  arc  many  pro- 
posals for"  'some  upward  ad  jus  tm.en-ts  in  price;S  -to  .perm.it  higher  wages  or  to 
encourage 'production.     Tvi^  terms  of  the  settlement  of  the  strike  of  packing- 
house workers  extend  price  increases  directly  v;^th"  the  cost  of  living. 
Price  adjustments  may  not  advance  the  averrige  level  of  ndnagricultural' ' 
wholesale  prices  qr  prices  to  consumers  by  more  than  5  or'  10  'perctnt.  Ex- 
panding production  with  some  cnrtailraent  in  demand  on  various  accounts, 
however,  m.ay  bring  a  turning  point  in  the   general  price  level  in  1947.  ' 

Advancing  nonagricul tural  prict.s  will  continue  the  upward  pressure 
on  the  parity  index,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  5  percent  more  by  the  end  of 
the  year.     Since  the  prices  of  some  f-^rm  products  are  at  c-.  i lings  and  the 
ceilings  '  :ire  at  or  so  close  to  parity,   th..  advance,  in  the  pric^,s  farmers 
pay  will  require  a  lifting  of  the  ceilings  on  sotvx   farm:  products  or  th'-' 
payment  of  additional  subsidies  to  provide  parity  rt.  turns  to  farru.rs.  Ceil- 
ings on  several  im.portant  cornmodities  have  been  at  or  near  parity,   and  on 
March  4,   ceiling  prices  for  grains  were  inare.ised  --^s  follov.-s:     Yv'heat,  3 
cents  a  bushel;  corn,   3  cents  a  bushel;  barley,   4  cents  a  bushel,   oats,  2 
cents  a  bushel;   grain  sorghums,   9  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
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Farm  Lalp  o  r  and  Vfepte  s 

The  return  of  soldiers  and  v;orkers  from  the  munitions  factories  has 
not  yet  res;istered  any  significant  effect  upon  the  farm  la"bor  situation. 
Some  men  are  returnin.c'  to  the  farm,  "but  no  more  than  enout^h  to  offset  the 
vithdrav/als  from  the  labor  force.    Family  workers  v:ho  have  returned  are 
replacing  women  and  children  and  tend  to  improve  the  quality  and  effect- 
iveness of  the  farm  v/orking  force.     U.  S.  farm  employment  as  of  March  1, 
adjusted  f»r  seasonal,  v/as  S2  percent  of  the  1910-1^  average,  tw«  points 
hif^her  than  July, 19^5,  "but  one  point  less  t"nan  a  year  earlier. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  at  the  "beginning  tf 
19^6  v;as  ^he  lov/est  on  record.    Although  increasing  industrial  unemployment 
in  the  spring  months  may  send  more  persons  back  t»  the  farm,  increasing 
n  onagri  cultural  employment  in  the  summer  and  fall  m<*nths  may  withdraw 
m«re  la.bor  from  the  f cirm ,  thus  leaving  farmers  in  a  position  of  having  t« 
pay  still  hi --her  vrages. 

EisiniT  nonagricultural  employment  and  advancing  industrial  wage  rates 
v/ill  continue  pressure  also  to  raise  farm  v;age  rates.     The  advance  in  the 
average  of  farm  wage  rates  v;as  checked  in  the  latter  months  of  19^5.  "but 
after  adjusting  for  seasonal  they  are  still  increasing.     The  average  rate 
that  was  being  paid  as  of  January  1,  19^6,  adjusted  for  seasonal,  v/as  10 
points  higher  t'han  in  July  and  2}  points  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
Raising  the  ceiling's  on  the  prices  of  some  farm  products  will  place  some 
farmers  in  position  to  pay  a  little  more  t»  maintain  their  labor  force. 
Consequently,  some  further  advance  in  farm  wage  rates  is  to  be  expected  — 
and  without  any  si.q'nif icant  increase  in  the  amount  of  labor  employed  on 
farms. 

In  s^ammary ,  the  net  effect  of  the  settlement  of  wa;?e  disputes,  vrith 
increasing  industrial  activity  and  with  the  allovrance  of  wage  and  price 
increases,  v.'ill  be  to  raise  moderately  the  income  received  by  farmers  from 
farm  products  tver  vrhat  v/as  expected  a  fev/  months  a^ro.     If  .?ood  crops  are 
harvested  in  the  s^jmmer  and  fall,  the  receipts  from  the  sale  rf  farm  products 
may  exceed  those  of  19^5-     ^he  cost  of  production,  hov^ever,  v/ill  have 
increased  considerably  s»  that  the  net  income  of  farm  operators  from  agri- 
culture may  not  be  any  hi":ier  than,  if  as  hirh  as,  in  19^5* 

FAH-I  INCCI-IE 

For  the  first  5  months  in  19^+6  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketinsrs 
will  nearly  equal  receipts  during  the  same  period  in  19^5«  Income 
from  crops  is  n'^t  expected  to  show  any  appreciable  change  over  last  year. 
Cash  receipts  from  wheat  for  January  and  February  were  larger  than  for  the 
same  months  in  19^5  3-^^^  indications  are  that  income  from  wheat  for  the 
first  5  2ionths  in  l^^'+o  will  be  above  the  same  period  last  year.  Receipts 
from  the  small  cotton  crop  are  expected  to  sh«v/  a  sharp  drop.     Cash  receipts 
from  livestock  and  products  are  likely  t»  shov/  a  decline  of  nearly  5  per- 
cent reflecting  in  p?.rt  the  drop  in  receipts  from  dairy  products. 
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in Tebiiiary,  it  is  estimated  that  total  cash  receipts  v/ere  atout 
1,330  million  dollars,  nearly  the  same  as  for  February  of  last  year.  The 
decline  of  I3  percent  from  January  was  due  largely  to  the  short  month.  Cash 
receipts  from  livestock  prohably  were  a"bout  the  same  as  in  February  19^5 » 
"but  receipts  from  crops  may  "be  dov/n  slightly  due  mostly  to  declines  in 
income  from  cotton  and  tohacco.  • 

Total  cash  receipts  in  March  may  "be  .about  5  percent  above  February, 
reflecting  a  longer  month,  but  about  the  same  as  in  March  19^5-    '^^o  si.mifi- 
cant  change  is  expected  in  crop  receipts  in  March  compared  vrith  Febraary,. 
but  livestock  receipts  will  probably  be  higher  because  of  seasonal  increases 
in  income  from  dairy  and  poultry  products.  ^ 

In  April  and  May,  total  r'^ceipts  are  likely  to  remain  close  to  the 
March  level,  but  may  be  slight ly  below  the  .same  months  in  19^5-  --^^.y, 
continued  seasonal  increases  for  dairy .and  poultry, products  are. expected  to 
offset  declines  i^or  most  crops. 

^      .  LIVESTOCK  AKD  MEAT 

Demand  for  meat  v/ill  continue  stron-^  throu2;h  the  remainder  of  19^6 
with  Government  -curchases  for  Ei^ropean  shipment  e.t  least  as  large  as  in 
19^5.  v.'ith  continuing  high  incomes  of  domestic  consumers.     Meat  pro- 

duction probably  vrill  continue  close  to  the.  19^5  level.    Prices  of  all 

.classes  of  the  meat  animals  probably  v/ill  be  at  or  near  present  levels 
through  midyear.     Prices  and  unit  returns  to  producers  during,  the  .latter 

■hal-f  of  the  year  will  depend  partly  on  ceiling  prices. and  -subsidy  programs 
in  eff-e-ct  at  that  time.,    present  indications  are  that  .without  ceilings 
retail  meat  prices-  woul(i  advance  I5  to  20  percent.-  .  .-  . 

^  -       Pork  production  in  19^6  is  likely  to  exceed  10  billion  pounds, 
dressed  meat  basis.     Hog  slaughter  probab"'-y  will  continue  larger  than  a 
year  earlier  throurrhout  the  remainder  of  19^6,  v,'ith  the  greatest  relative 
increase  occurring  in  the  spring  ejid  early  s-omm-r,  reflecting  the  12-percent 
increase  in  the  19^5  fs-H  pig  crop  over  a  year  earlier.     Slaughter  during 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter  of  19^6-^7  will  depend  largely  on  the  size 
of  the. 19^6  spring  pig  crop,  v/hich  may  be  slie-htly  ].arg.er  than  the,  19^5 
spring  crop  of  52  million  head.    Hogs  will  be  marketed  at  lighter  weights 
this  summer  and  early  fall  than  ,a  year  earlier,  v;hen  they  were  around 
ho  pounds  heavier  than  average.     The  reduction  in  weights  .will  reflect 
higher  prices  for  corn  and  other  feed  grains  and  smaller  supplies  of 
feed  grains  than 'a  year  ago. 

Since  November,  cattle  siau,~hter  under  Federal  inspection  ho,s  fallen 
considerably  below  that  of  a  year  earlier,  although  total  slaughter  con- 
tinues at  a  comparatively  hi'--h  level  with  a  .large  noninspected  kill.  The 
.supply  of  fed  cattle  for  market  in  the  second  nuarter  of  the  year,  al- 
though increasing  seasonally,  may  be  smaller  than  a  year  ago.     The  number 
of.  cattle  on  feed  January  1  was  U  percent  smaller  this  year  than  last , 
and  shipments  of  feeder  cattle  to  Corn  Belt  feeding  areas  in  the  first 
nuarter  of  this  year  were  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  19^5- 
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Supplies  of  fed  co-ttlb  for  mrkot  in ■■tho'-lat/G  s\&n.nor  and'  fall'  of  1946 
promisG  to  bo  loss  than  a  yoar  a(]:o,  roflooting  smllor  supplios  of  food 
grains  and  othor  concontrato  foods  unljll'  the'.  noviT  harvost,     Cattlo-f ooding 
operations  for  foodors  who  pnrchaso'd- cattio  last  fall  for  sale  during  the 
first  4  months  of  1946  have  not  been  as  profitablo  as  a  year  oarlior  and 
have  been  nuch  less  profitable  than  in  tho ■  procedijig  two  seasons,  despite 
tho  payment  of  subsidies  on  fed  cattle.   -Decroasod  returns  wore  largely  the 
result  of  higher  pricos  paid  for  f coder  stock  last  fall*  •  Prices  of  feeder 
cattle  continue 'high.    It  was  announced  on  March  2  that  tho  50-cent  per 
100  po\nid  subsidy  paid  on  higher  grade  cattle  marketed  for  slaughter  ¥/ill  be 
torminatod  Juno  30,  1946.    This  subsidy  had  tho  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
grain  feeding  of  cat-tlo  and  the  feeding  of  cattle  to  heavier  market  weights. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  hand  January  1',  1946  v/as  the  third 
largest  on  record  and  tho  potential  supply  of  cattle  for  slaughter  in  1946  is 
largo,    ll/hile  some  decline  in  numbers  of  steers  and  in  beef  heifers  occurred 
in  1945,  most  of  the  2  million  hoad  decline  in  total  cattle  numbers  was  in 
the  nuinber  of  milk  stock.     Tho  number  of  beef  covers  and  heifers  on  hand  Janu- 
ary 1,  1946  vrv.s  an  all-time  high,  indicating  that  production  of  cattle  for 
slaughter  in  the  no:^t  2  or  3  years  v/ill  continue  largo.  •  ".. 

Fedorally  inspected  slaughter  of    sheep  and  lambs  in  February  totaled 
2.2  million  head,  52  percent  greater  than  in' the  previous  month  and  35  per- 
cent greater  than  a  year  oarlior,  to  set  an  all-time  high  for.  the  month.  Prior 
to  February  slaughter  -;:as  loss  than  a  yoar  earlier.    Large  slaughter  in 
February  and  carl 3'-  March  follovfod  the  reduced  slaughter  in  January  when 
packinghouse  vrorkors  were  on  strike,  but  vro.s-..  partly  a  rasult  of  tho  higher 
rates  of  subsidy  payriicnts  on  lojnbs  effective-  Februai-y  1.     Lamb  slaughter  bcg-tmim 
in  April  is  likely  to  be  less  than  a  year  ago  because'  of.  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
1946  lamb  crop.     The  early  spring  lamb  crop  was  estiraatod  to  be  13  percent 
loss  than  a  yoar  earlier  and  v:as  the  Gmall-cst-  in  almost  20  years. 

■    .  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  ■         ■  ■• 

The  v.ddc  gap  between  tho  supply  of  and  demand  for  dairy  products  v/-hich, 
prevailed  during  the  late  fall  and  early  v/intor  has  narrowed  bocauso  of  tho 
seasonal  increase  in  supplios,     Tho  ovor-all  demand  for  dairy  products  virill 
exceed  supplies'  at  current  pricos  during  tho  remainder  of  1946, 

Even  though  production  of  milk  may  bo  smaller  duritig  tho  spring  and 
summer  than  in  the  corresponding  seasons  of  1945,  the  rc^luction  in  non-civiliar 
takings  may  more  than  offset  the  decrease  in  production.     Supplies  cf  fluid 
iriilk  and  cream  during  tho  second  and  third  quarter  v/ill  be  ahead  of  last  year, 
After  accounting  for  probable  -exports,  domestic  supplies  of  other  manufactured 
dairy  products  during  tho  flush  season  may  also  be  larger  than  last  yoar, 
oven  though  output  vn.ll  be  rcducod.     But  supplios  of  butter,  particularly 
during  tho  Icisx  quarter,  v/ill  be  far  short  of  demand.'   Vfith  no' seasonal 
variation  of  butter  prices  -under  prcsont  price  ceilings,  little  storing  of 
butter  will  occur  durin;;;  1946.    Hence,  civilian  butter  ■supplies  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1946  may  not  bo  nuch  more  than  half  of  those  during  the  second 
quarter.  .  . 
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With  sustained  strong  dein?nd  for  food  continuing,  utilization  of 
skin  nilk  will  "be  nep.r  record  levels*     Strong  denand  will  continue  for 
nor.frt  dry  nilk  solids  in  large  p?rt  due  to  its  desirr-'blity  for  export. 
Denr.nd  for  other  skin  milk  products  will  he  strong,  and  little,   if  any, 
decline  fron  present  prices  will  occiir. 

Milk  production  in  I9U6  will  he  helovr  the  record  of  1P2.2  hillion 
pounds  repched  in  19^5*  primarily  hecause  of  a' decrease  in  cow  numhers. 
If  a.verpge  wef^the^:  conditions  prevail  during  19^6,  nilk  production  per 
cow  nay  not  he  much  different  than  the  record  high  of  ^,789  pounds  attained 
in  I9U5. 

*  ■ 

POULTRY  Aim  EG-C-S 

Demphd  for  eggs  during  March  v:rs  strong  and  prices  "rere  ?t  or  near 
ceiling  levels;     After  a  sharp  decline  occurring  in  early  Pehrupry,  ?  strong 
demand  for  storing  purposes  and  a  nepr-record  civilian  consumption  rpte 
resulted  in  p  contra— se?=  sonal  upwprd  movem.ent  in  vholesfile  prices'  in  If-te 
Pehruary  rnd'  e°rly  March, 

Prices  received  hy  farmers  for  eggs  during  the  second  half  of  19^6 
prohahly  will  average  moderately  helow  those  of  the  second  half  of  19^5* 
Production  of  eggs  may  he  somewhat  smaller.    But  large  cold  storage  holdings 
and  declines  in  Army  procurement  will  leave  m.ore  eggs  availahle  for 
civilians. 

In  order  to  aid  producers  in  marketing  their  poultry  in  the  present 
feed  emergency,  a  chicken  price  support  program  was  announced  hy  the  USDA 
on- Ma.rch  S.     Furcha.ses  of  dressed  chickens  (except  chickens  weighing  J>—l/2. 
pounds  or  less,   liveweight )  are  to  he  made  so  as  to  reflect  a  United  States 
a.verage  farm  price  of  not  less  than  9^"  percent  of  parity.     Currently,  this 
vjould  mean  support  at  a  U.  S.  average  of  13,3  cen's  per  pound,  with  varia- 
tions for  type,  weight,  end  location.     In  mid-Fehruary  the  average  price 
received  hy  farmers  for  chickens  was  23. 1  cents  per  pound,  llU  percent  of 
parity.     Since  mid— Pehruary  wholesale  prices  of  chicken  have  increased, 
particularly  on  light  weights. 

■  Production  of  chicken  mo-'~t'  in  19^6  na'y  he  somewh'^t  less  than  in  19^5* 
The  effect  -on  slaughter  of  a  decrease  in  the  nunher  of  chickens  raised 
prohahly  will  he  nearly  offset  hy  heavier  than  usual  culling  and  a  re- 
duction in  numhf^rs  in  fa.rm  flocks.     Commercial  hroiler  output  will  also 
show  som.e  decline  from  the  19^5  peak.    However,  v.rith  a.  sharp  reduction  in 
military  takings  and  record  cold-stor?^ge  holdings,  civilian  supplies  of 
chicken  meat  will  not  he  greatly  different  from  last  year.     Military  takings 
of  chicken  meat  in  19^+5  were  25O  to  JiCO  m.illion  pounds,  ahout  one-twelfth  of 
total  slaughter. 

Prices  received  hy  farmers  for  tiorkeys  during  the  19^6  marketing 
season  are  expected- to  average  moderately  helov;  I9U5.     However,  prices 
received  for  sma.ll  turkeys  (under  I6' pounds)  r re  not  expected  to  he  much 
helow  the  19^^5  levels.    But,  as  in  prewar  years,  there  prohahly  vdll  he 
wide  differentials  hetween  Large  and  small  turkeys  so  that  prices  received 
for  heavy-weight  hirds  will  he  suhstantia^lly  helow  light— weight  hirds. 
Civilian  supplies  of  turkeys  during  the  last  ha.lf  of  19^6  mil  he  near 
the  record  supplies  reached  in  19^5*  despite  a  prospective  decline  of  as 
much  as  10  to  I5  percent  in  production.     Extremely  large  cold  storage 
holdings  and  reduction  in  military  procurement  will  nearly  offset  any 
decreases  in  slaughter. 
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■  FATS,:  OILS,  Aim  OILSSiDS        ■  ' 

World  denAnd  for  f?ts  and  oils  rxceeds  woi^ld  supplies.     All  recent 
reports  indicpte  th^^t  recovery  of. -exports  froti  the  Frr  East  and  production 
"of  anitiel  fpts  in  Europe  will  "be  gradual.     Fft  product  ion -in  Europe  in  the 

'crop  year  is  cstir.ated-.to  "be  n?terially  under  the  prewar  level.  Export 
supplies  of  fr.ts  and  oils  i  11 '19^6  fror.  world  surplus-producing  areas  (North 
America  excluded)  are  tentatively  estinir-ted  pt  less  then  five  and  a  half 
"billion  pounds,  ahout  1  hillion  poxinds  more  than  in  I9U5  but  'k  hillion 
po-ands  less  than  prewar, 

A  noderpte  increase  in  civilian  supplies  of  hutter  in  the  United  States 
is- likely  this  spring  and  sunn er  as  a  result  of' the  seasonal '  increase  in 
"butter  production.    Hnwevor,  unless  "butter -is  stored  in  sizahle  quantities 
during  the  flush-production  season,   supplies  are  -likely  to  "becone  extremely 
short  again  next  fall  and  vdnter.     For  19^6  as  a-  whole,  civilian  supplies 
of  all  food  fats  per  person — "butter,  nargprine,  lard,  other  shortening  and 
edi'bie  oils — pro"ba"bly  vrill  ""oe  :a"bout  the  .sane  as  the  'k?.  pounds  consumed  last 
year,  vdth  no  significant  increase  in  any  of  the  najor  itens.     At  this  level, 
supplies  per  p.^rson  will  "be  6  pounds  "below  the  '1935-39  average  and,  at-  least 
2  p'ounds  "below  .demand  at  present  prices.  .  -  . 

Little  improvement  in  supplies  of  oils  and  fats  for  industrial  (non- 
food) use  is  in  prospect,  "bef  ore  the  latter  half  of  the  year.     Stocks  cf 
inedi"ble  fats  are  unusua.lly  sm.all.     The  stringency  in  , linst  ed  oi  1  supplies 
was  intensified  in  J-^-nuary  and  FiL"bruary  iDy  a  slov;"  movement  of  flaxseed  to 
terminal  market's,,  despite  su"bstantipl  supplies -apparently  still  in  country 
positions.     Imports  of  flaxseed,  though  expected  to  increa^sc  this  year, 
vrere  small  in  January  and  Ee"bruary-    Negotiations  for  shipment  of  neiiif-crop 
Uruguayan  and  Argentine  flaxseed  were  still  under  we.y  in  early  March. 
Exports  of  copra  from  the  Philippines  from  Septombfr  19^5  through  Fe"bruary 
19^6  totaled  a"bout  60  million  pounds;  most  of  this  quantity  vras  shipped  in 
JanuTy  and  Eo"brupry  and  will  rca.ch  the  United  States.,  this  spring.  Prewar 
imports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the  Philippine  Islands  pveraged  1,06U 
million- pounds  annually,  in  terms  of  copra.    An  increasing  rate  of  imports 
of  copra,  is  likely  during  the  remainder  of  the  ^ear,  ."but  ir.p.orts  of  other 
industrial  fats  such  as  palm  oil  and  tallow  may  "be  less  in,  19^6  than  in 
19^5*  largely  "because  of  Cor."bined  Food  Board  allocations, 

CORN  AND  OTHrS  FEED  ■ 

Demand  for  feed  grain  a.nd  "byproduct  fedds  continued  extremely  strong 
during  March,  as  it  h-^d  "been  during  the  past  several  months.    Although  totf\l 
supplies  of  feed  grains  are  fairly  large  and  tota.l  production  of  "byproduct 
feeds  has  "been  at  near-record  levels,  availa."ble  rxrket  supplies  have  been  in-» 
adequate  to  meet  the  exceptionally  strong  demand  at  ceiling  prices.  Livestock 
producers  in  surplus-feed  area.s- generally  have  adequate,  supplies  of  feed 
grains,  "but  many  "buyers  in  other  prePs  aro  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
to,  o"btain  feed  grpin  or  "byproduct  feeds. 

Supplies  of  corn  and  "barley  per  anim.al  unit  in  the  surplus-producing 
areas  are  smaller  than  la.st  year.     Consequently,  small  quantities  of  those 
grains  are  availa"ble  for  shipment  to  deficit-feed  areas.    Among  the  feed 
grains,  only  oats  pre  availa"ble  for  shipment  from  principal  producing  areas 
in  1-rger  than  normal  quantities. 
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The  tight  corn  supply  situation  is  l^eing  felt  prinrrily  "by  feed  mixers 
and  feeders  in  deficit,  areas  and  by  corn  processors,  since  these  users  depend 
almost' entirely  upon  connercial,  supplies.    Although;  grain  and  "byproduct  feeds 
hpve  heen  moving  into  commercial  channels  in  rather  Irrgc  volume,  intensive 
.competition  for  those,  supplies,  has  led  to  deveXop'nent.  of .  unusual  trading 
practices  ( including  "barter )  vhich  have,  in  turn,  .contri"o,ut ed  to  the  tight 
situation  "by  causing  uneven  distri"bution.. 

In  an  effort  to  ease  the  present  tight  supply  situation  and  to  provide 
additional  food  urgently  needed  in  liberated  areas  of  the  world,  several 
measures  were  instituted  hy  the  Government  during  the  past  month.  Production 
goals  for  19^6  were  revised  upward  for  corn,  wheat,  grain  sorghxims,  and  : 
,soy"beans. .  A  higher  extraction,  rate  for  vrheat  flour  is  required,  and  this 
will  reduce  the  rate'  of  output  of  whert  nillfeods  "by  ahout  one-third.  Inven- 
tories and  use  of  vrhe-t  in  mixed  feeds  are  restricted.     Sale  or  delivery  of 
vrheat  millfeed  Is  limited  to  certain  classes  of  distri"butors  and  users. 
Limit-'tions  have  "been  placed  on  receipts  of  wher  t  millfeed  end  its  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  mixed  feed.     Quantities  of  protein  m.cal  that  mpy  he 
handled  in  any  month  are  lim.itcd,  and  processors  are  required  to  set  aside 
specified  quantities  of  their  production  for  directed  distrihut ion.  Restric- 
tions have  "been  plrced  on  the  use  of  grains  in  the  production  of  alcohol, 
distilled  spirits,  and  in  fermented  m^lt  liquors.  . Permissi"ble  markups  on 
certain  sales  of  corn  a.nd  processed  grain  have,  "been  revised  doicTiwprd  to  aid 
in  restoring  normal  distri"bution  "by  country  el'eyators  and  carload^  sellers. 

In  early  March  ceiling  prices  of  the. various  grains  were  increased 
2  to  5  cents  per  "bushel.      These  increases  wer,p  made  to  allow  for  increases  in 
the  parity  price  index.    Under  present  legislation  ceiling  prices  must 
'reflect  parity.    Unit  returns  from  livestock  and  livestock  products  (except 
poultry)  continue  a"bove  average  in  rel^^tion  to  feed  prices  follomng  the 
increase  in  ceilings. 

■     In  general  unit  returns  from  dairying,   including  production  payments, 
were  favora"ble  relative  to  fe«2d  prices  during  the  whole  of  19^5t  ^.nd  are  con- 
tinuing aJbove  average  even  with  the  increase  in  grain  prices.    The  hog-corn 
price  ra.tio  was  a"bOve  the  long-time  average  during  most  of  19^5t  f^^d  during 
the  first  two  months  of  19^6,    With  the  higher  price  ceilings  on  corn  the 
hog— corn  pric6  ratio  at  tines  may  fall  slightly  "below  the  long— time  average 
for  the  month,  "but  pro"ba'bly  vdll  he  slightly  higher  than  average  for  I9U6  as 
a  whole.    Prices  of  poultry  products  are  "below  last  year.     In  19^6  poultry 
product-feed  price  ratios  pro'bahly  v/ill  avera.ge  10  to  I5  percent  "below  19^5» 
hut  near  the  long— time  a.vera.ges, 

WHEAT 

As  a  result  of  the  great  demand  for  wheat,  domestic  cash  prices  are 
expected  to  continue  a.t  a'b.qut  ceiling  levels  vrf.thout  the  usual  seasonal  declinf 
which  ordinarily  "begins  in  May,     Ceiling  prices  were  increased  3  cents, 
effective  March  U.     The  adjustm'ent  vrhich  was  necessitated  oy  the  advancing 
parity  also  includes  some  cus.hion  to  allow  for  possi'ble  further  increa.ses  in 
parity  in  the  months  ahead. 
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In  the  months  remaining '"bef  ore  the  19^6  crops  "become  availahle,  every 
"bushel  of  vheat  that  can  he  spared  is  needed  to  reduce  starvation  in  overseas 
co-untries.     A  special  committee  is  appealing  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  their  consumption  so  that  more  v/hee.t  and  flour  will  "be  avail- 
able for  export.     On  the  "basis  of  J?nuary  1  stocks  of  whert  of  689  million 
hushels,  the  January-June  disappearance  for  feed  and  seed  at  ■a"bout  9O-IOO 
million,  and  carry-over  at  1^0  million,  about  U5O  million  "bushels  would  "be 
availa"ble  for  food  in  the  United  States  and  for  exports.     The  80  percent  ex- 
traction rate  might  reduce  domestic  food  use  from  2/0  million  "bushels  to 
250  million,  vrhile  sax'ings  resulting  from  voluntary  consumer  conservation 
would  further  reduce  domestic  utilization.     If  the   January- Juno  ox"ort 
goal  of  225  million  "bushels  were  to  "be  met,  it  would  require  a  \-ory  suh- 
str.ntir.l  voluntr.ry  rof.uotio  n    in  food  consumption  of  wheat  over  the  remaining 
three— months  period.    A  figure  of  I50  million  "bushels  v.ra£  used  as  the  carry- 
over  July  1.     It  may  "be  difficult  to  draw  the  carry-over  dovm  to  this  figure 
"by  then,  which  would  "be  the  smallest  since  the  drought  yef  rs,  and  compares 
with  235  million  "bushels,  the  1932-Ul  prevrar  average. 

Early  I9U6  world  whept  crop  prospects  are  more  promising  than  the  re- 
duced 19^5  outturn.     This  may  "be  expected  to  reduce  requirements  of  impor- 
ting countries  from  the  all-time  record  high  in  the  current  marketing  year, 
although  the  requirements  still  would  "be  considerahly  ahove  average.  Increases 
in  production  elsewhere  would  lessen  the  extreme  reliance  upon  JTorth  American 
supplies.    Most  sections  in  &arope  report  satisfactory  conditions,  with 
early  prospects  for  a  crop  a"bove  19^5j  hut,  because  of  fertilizer  shortage 
and  other  diff  iculties,  •  still  "below  average.    Prospects  in  Uorth  Africa  are 
reported  as  generally  favora"ble.     In  Australia,  where  a  ihO  million-hushel 
crop  was  harvested  in  December,  the  G-overnmeiit  has  approved  a  substantiavl 
increase  in  wheat  acreage,  for  ,the  next  crop  year  ajid,  in  Argentina,  v/here 
a  150  million-bushel  crop  has  recently  been  harvested,  early  soil  conditions 
favor  increased  seedings.     In  Canada,  moisture  conditions  generally  are 
'decidely  better  than  last  year,  and  in  some  areas  better  than  for  many  years. 
In  the  United  States,  most  of  the  winter  whe-t  crop  is  in  good  condition. 
If  the  ''dnter  crop  turns  out  about  as  indicated  in    December,  pround  750 
million  bushels,  only  r-bout  m  av-'^rage  spring  wheat  crop  would  be  required 
to  result  in  another  billion-bushel  total  harvest,  which  would  be  the  fourth 
of  this  size  in  our  history.     On  Pebrupry  21,  Secretary  Anderson  asked  fermers 
in  sparing. whe?t  St-tes  to  increase  their  acreage  goals  by  about  1  million 
acres  or  by  5  piercent  or  more. 

The  total  stated  world  import  requirements  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the 
year  ended  June  I9U6  are    cror  1,200  million  bushels.     In  the  July-December 
period  reauirements  were  largely  m- t.     However,   in  the  Janw^ry-June  period 
world  exports  r-re  expected  to  fall  short  of  meeting  remaining  requirements, 
of  a.bout  780  million  bushels,  by  about  50    percent.     In  addition  to  wheat 
and- flour  supplies  it  is  cstimrted  thrt  there  will  be  available  from  the  major 
exporting  countries  over  a  million  tons  of  coarse  grains  which  can  be  used 
for  food,  largely  pg?inst  vhe-t  requirements.     Exports  of  whe?t  pnd  flour  are 
largely  from  Iforth  America.     Supplies  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
are  below  average  p?  p  result  of  smaller  than  average  crops  h?rvested  in 
December  19^4-5  and  reduction  or  virtual  elimination  of  carry-over  stocks  follov^- 
ing  the  previous  sop  son's  severe  drought. 

FRUIT  , 

With  sustained  strong  consumer  dempnd  for  fresh  fruit,  prices  this 
spring  arc  expected  to  continue  generally  pt  or  nc^r  the  high  wartime  levels 
of  the  ppst  few  seasons. . 
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Torminal  markot  pricos  for  orangcS'  aro  GxpGctcd  to  advanco  seasonally 
during  tho  next  few  months,  mth  tho  prof orrod  grados  and  siz'as  gonorally  at 
coilings,.    Prices' for  -grapefruit  also,  are  oxpocted  to  increase  seasonally  but 
more  slovrly  than,  oranges i     They  my  remain  somewhat  below  ceilings   -until  late 
in  the  season,  because  of  the  large  supplies  yet  to  be  marketed.    Prices  for 
lemons  aro  oxpocted  to  advance  substantially  .this  spring  as  v^armer -vroather 
stimulates  .demand.    Prospects  continue  favorable  for  ample  suppljtes  of  fresh 
citrus  fruits  this -spring, ,  '.In  addition,,  largo  supplies  will  be  available  for 
processing,  loading,  perhaps  to  a  record  large  canned  pack  of  citrus  juices.  As 

in  recent  years,  relatively  small  exports  of  fresh  citrus  will  go  mainly  to 
Canada, 

Apples  and  pears,  the  storage  stocks  of  which  are  fast  disappearing,  wiU 
continuG  to-  S:oll  at  ceilings,  especially  fruit  of  good  quality  and  condition. 
Demand  for  strawberries  continues  strong,  with  prices  at  ceilings.  Ceiling 
prices  decline  seasonally  during  late  winter  and  spring,  however,  as  the  volrime 
of  marketings  increases.    Although  supplies  are  expected  to  be  considerably 
larger  this  season  than  last,  they  probably  will  remain  far  short  of  demand  at 
ceiling  prices, 

■    '  TRUCK  CROPS 

For  Fresh  Market 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  most  conmorcial  truck  crops  for  fresh 
market  are  expected  to  decline  seasonally  in  April'  and  May,  and  may  average  sonc- 
what  lower  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.     In  recent  vrocks  tho  demand  for 
comitiorci-al  truck  crops  apparently  has  bocomo  more  sensitive  to  moderate  in- 
creases in  supply  or  slight  doterioration  in  quality,  particularly  for  Brussels 
sprouts,  cauliflovrar,  celery, '  peas ,  peppers,'  spinach  and  tomatoes. 

Although  the- now  emphasis  upon  foreign  food  relief  may  have  stimulated  • 
general  interest  in. all  foods,  it  is  recognized  that  frosh  vegetables  produced 
in  tho  United  States  must  for  tho  most  po.rt  seek  domestic  outlets • 

Apparently  responding  .to  the  encouragement  derived  from  generally  high 
yields  last  year  and  tho  very  high  prices  of  recent  years,  growers  are  again 
expanding  acreages  planted.     Estimo.tes  of  acreage  made  to  dato,  covering  a  littlo 
more  than  half  tho  total  spring  acreo.ge,  show  an  acreagq  8  percent  more  than 
last  year,  and  nearly  one-fifth  ahovo  average  (1935-44:),    All  spring  crops 
except  shallots  share  in  tho  ostimatod  increases  in  acreage.    Production  esti- 
mates made  to  date,  covering  about  one-third  of  tho  probable  spring  total,  indi- 
cate an  aggregate  production  10  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year, 

F  or  Processing 

Late  February  and  early  March  reports  from  c anno rs  and  froozors  indicated 
their  intentions  to  contract  and  plant  an  acreage  of  green  peas  for  processing 
that  would  be  about  4  percont  larger  than  that  planted  last  year.  These 
intentions  may  be  modified  before  plantings  are  mr.do,  but  if  they  are  carried 
out,  and  if  acreage  abandonment  and  yields  .are  average,  production  vrould  be  at 
least  7  percent  smaller  than  last  year's  record  tonnage. 

Spinach  processors  in  California  and  Texas,  ^Tho  usually  process  from 
one-half  to  tvra-thirds  of  all  tho  spinach  commercially  producod  for  processing 
in  the  United  States,  indicate  a  prospective  production  this  year  about  26  por-^ 
cent  larger  than  last  year,  and  61  percent  more  than  the  10-year  (1935-44)  J| 
average.    Most  of  tho  prospective  increase  results  from  increased  acreage  .iH 
planted,  .H 
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■  POTATOES  AWD  S'/EETPOTATOES 

One  factor  tending  to  "bolster  the  demfnci  for  potatoes  is  the  current 
publicity  "boosting  potr.toes  r-s  ?  partial  substitute  for  cereal  grains  and 
"bread  in  the  diet.     Although  potato  prices  recently  have  fully  recov'rcd  from 
their  Pe"bru'=iry  declines,   it  does  not  seem  likely  that  averrge  prices  to 
farmers  for  potatoes  in  April  and  May  vill  do  more  than  rise  seasonally  from 
present  levels  and  pro"ba"bly  will  continue  to  average  "below  prices  for  corres- 
ponding jjeriods  of  last  -year.    Adequate  stocks  of  old-crop  potatoes  remain  in 
important  producing  areas.    Acreages  of  commercial  early  potatoes  planted  or 
intended  in  spring-producing  areas  show  apprecia"blG  increases  over  last  year, 

In  extending  the  suspension  of  price  ceilings  on  white  potatoes  throiigh 
the  first  v^eek  in  April,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  announced  that 
it  might  reestablish  ceilings  on  potatoes  at  any  time  v^ithout  prior  notice 
if  the  OPA  decides  it  is  necessary.    Price  controls  on  potatoes  will  automa- 
tically "be  resumed  on  April  S,  if  the  suspension  is  not  further  extended  and 
if  the  ceilings  are  not  reestahlished  at  an  earlier  date.,' 

Shipments  of  19^5  crop  potatoes  hy  rail  and  "boat  for  this  se.-son 
through  March  2  total  239-, O92  cars  compared  with  217, 2S7  cars  for  a  coniparat)le 
period  last  year.     Remaining  stocks  must  continue  to  move  into  trade  channels 
at  a  ra.pid  rate  as  the  end  of  the  storage  se^-^son  approaches. 

'.Despite  last  year's  "below-average  crop,  carlot  shipments  of  sweet- 
potatoes  for  this  season  through  March  2  total  11,136  cars, "some  1,300  cars 
more  than  for  the  previous  se^.son  to  the  comp^-rahle  date.     The  small  stocks 
now  remaining  unsold  undou"btedly  will ■  continue  to  sell, at  ceiling  prices. 

DRY  EDIBLE- BSAITS  AND  PEAS 

Prices  received  "by  growers  for  dry  edihle  "beans  and  peas  continue  at., 
support  levels.     Supplies  of  dry  "beans  vdll  "be  inadequate  for  domestic 
civilians  at  least  until  the  nev;  crop  "becomes  a.vailahle,  hut  supplies  of  dry 
peas  are  expected  to  continue  sufficient. 

Support  prices  for  I9U6  crop  smooth  dry  peas,  as  announced  March  g', 
19^6  "by  the  Dep-rtment  of  Agriculture,  will  he  the  same  as  those  for  the 
I9L1.5  crop.     This  means  slightly  higher  prices  than  those  annoianced  last  fall, 
which  -VTere  to  "be  90  percent  of  the  comparahle  (substitute  p?rity)  price  as  ' 
of  July  1,   19^+6.     This  restoration  of  support  prices  to  the  I9U5  level  is 
"believed  necessary  to  help  achieve  the  increase  of  100,000  acres  :r  the  goal 
for  smooth    dry  peas  in  I9U6.     T'ne  chanre  in  the  gorl  for  -ll  dry  Lli"ble 
peas  from  Ugg.OOO  planted  acres  to  5gS,000  acres,   as  announced  lebiuary  21, 
19^6,  was  mrde  to  provide  more  food  th't  is  critically  needed  in  the  world. 

WOOL  , 

The  President  on  R?rch  12  recommended  to  Congress  a  program  designed 
to  place  price  support  to  wool  growers  on.  a  "basis  conparahle  with  support  to 
other  agricultural  producers.     The  pro^^ram  calls  for  legislrtive  action  to 
(1)  establish  a  comparable  price  for  wool  in  place  of  the  present  parity 
price,  (2)  authorize  the  Comxiodity  Credit  Corpor.^tion  to  support  prices  to 
vrool  growers  through  purchases,   loans,   or  payments  in  line  with  the'  Steagall 
provisions  for  support  of  agricultural  commodities.    Because  of  the  continu- 
ing decline  in  sheep  numbers,  it  should  be  provided  that  no  reduction  shall 
be  na.de  in  the  general  level  of  support  prices  from  the  I9U6  level  until  the 
decline  in  sheep  numbers  is  halted,  (3)  prov.ide  for  the  sale  of  domestic 
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wool  at  prices  conpetitive  v/ith  pri'ces 'of  inport'ed  wool,  (U)  mke  the  Market- 
ing Agreenerxts  Act.  .of .  .1937  appl.ica'ble.  to  woal, .  (5)  provide  for  the  use  of 
custori.s  re.cript-s  to  make,  up  lo-sst,s  in  thcs,  Corano.dity;  Credi''^  Corporrtion  wool 
sxtpport.  pr-Qgram,,  (6.)  provide  for  a  research  and  development  program  to  in—  , 
prove  w.ool  quality  .and  stimulate  .its  use.,    The  Steagall  provisions  provide.",., 
for,  ..sup  :Ovt  of  .prices  at  not  less  than  QO  percent  of  'the  comparahle  price  for 
at  ...lecxst. .two  years  following  official  te.rmination  of  the  war.    The  prr- sent 
program  which  provides  for  G-oyernment  purchase  of  domestic  wool  et  ceiling 
prices, , will  exp.ire  on  Novenher  .1,.  l^M-S,  unless  extended. 

The  numher  of  stock  sheep'  on  J-^nu-ry  1,   19^6,  was  Phout  S  percent 
sma-ller  than  a  year  e-rlier  .and  a  further  decline  in  shorn  wool  production 
is  in  prospect  this  year.  .  The  19^6  production  is  likely  to  'be  ahout  25  per- 
cent .smaller  than  the  record  .19^2  production  of  392  mdllion  pounds  end  the  . 
sma.llest  production  since  1927.»    Because  of  reduced  slaughter  in  prospect, 
production  .of  pulled  wool  is  likely  to  he  smaller  than  last  year's  iDroduction 
of  66  million  pounds.    Pro.duct.ion  may  decline  further  in  the  next  year  or  two, 
hut  prohahly  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  in  the  past  h  years.    Breeding  sheep 
numhers  ha.ve  "been  culled  heavily  in  the  past  2  years  and  prices  of  sheep  anc| 
lamhs  are  likely  to  increase  relative  to  prices  of  heef  cattle  and  some  other 
com.pet itive  .farm  enterprises  in  .the  next  year  or  two. 

Stocks  of  domestic  and  foreign  wool  av.-ilahle  for  commercial  use  in 
the  United  States  totaled  a.hout  800  million  pounds,  grea.se  hasis,  at  the 
h.eginning  of  19'^6,-  "ahqut  5O  million  pounds  larger  than  a  year  ear  lier. 
Mills  a.nd  ^dealers  lield  350 ''^-i Hion.  pounds — chiefly  foreign  wool-~at  t.he 
hegihning  of  I9H6  and  a.hout  ^5^  million  pounds  of  domestic  v^ool  were  held 
hy  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor." tion.     Since  mill  consumption  of  domestic 
and  foreigij.  wool  comhinod  this  year,   is  likely  to  he  fully  tvrice  as  l.^rge 
as  the  19^*^  domestic  production,  the  carry-over  of  Government  stocks  into 
19^7  .could  "be  reduced  greatly  in  relation  to  the  19^6  carry-over,  if 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  selling  prices  are  kept  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive .in  relation  to  prices  of  foreign  wool,  to  induce  mills  to'  shift  largely 
to  the  use  of  domestic  v;ool.     Something  was  done  in  this  direction  when 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sellin,--"  prices  vrere  vurther  reduced  on  Fehruarjr 
21.,    Eodufttions  fverpged  ahout  l-l/c  cents  per  pound,  grease  hasis. 

At  present,  prices  of  im.ported  wool  are  determdned  to  a  large,  extent 
by  prices        which  the'  British  Joint  Organiza.t ion  is  selling  wool  from 
Australia,  Nevr  Zea.lrnd,  and  South  Africa.     These  prices  v.rill  remain  unchanged 
until  June  30,   I9U6.     Ahout  four-fifths  of  the  present' world's  exportable 
surplus  of  apparel  woo'l  is  controlled  by  the  British  Joint  Organization. 

COTTON 

The  low  level  of  prices  receivf^d  by  farmers  this  season  rel?tive  to 
the  market  price  of  Middling  15/16-inch  reflects  the  large  proportion  of  poor 
qua.lity  cotton  in  farm  ma.rketings  and  the  increase  in  the  differentials  for 
poor  qualities.     The  large  proportion  of  poor  q-'iality  cotton  in  farm  market- 
ings was  caused  by  bad  weather  and,  to  a  lesser  degree  labor  scarcity  during 
the  picking  ce?son,  and  the  widening  of  the  price  differentials  for  low 
q^ualities  of  cotton  arises  from  the  1^'rge  supply  of  these  same  qualities.  Qn 
March  12,  I9U6,  the  price  of  Middling  15/16-inch  cotton  was  26.62  cents' per 
pound  a.t  the  10  spot  markets,  3I  points,  above  the  February  I5  price  when 
the  price  received  by  farm:ers  for  all  grades  was  23.OI  cents  per  pound. 
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The  rrte  of  domestic  nill  consunption  incrcPGcd  "between  Jmurry  and 
FcToruary,     If  the  pnoijnt  consuned  per  workinc-:^  dfiy  in  Tetrupry  is  converted 
tn  r-n  annual  "basis  it  p.no-'ants  to  9' 7  nillion  lor.les  conp-^red  with  9*'^  bales 
consumed  during  the  crop  ye-^r  "beg-innin;?:  August  1,   19^^.     Mill  consurpt ioa  for 
the  yepr  ending  July  31»  19^^  is  now  estinf'ted  pt  9*0  nillion  running  "bales. - 

In  general,  consunption  of  all  cotton  "by  donestic  nills  has  "been 
falling  off  since  19^2  while  the  gross  n^rgin  "betvreen  the  market  prices  of 
cotton  and  the  prices  of  I7  standard  cloth  constructions  has  "been  fluctuat- 
ing around  the  sane  general  level.     Avorage  hourly  earnings  in  cotton  man- 
ufacturing esta"blishnents  increased  from  57*6  cents  in  Septen"ber,  Octoher, 
and  Fovcnher  19^2  to  70*3  cents  in  the  corresponding  months  of  19^5*  Sffec- 
tive  February  26  cotton  textile  ceiling  prices  were  again  advanced  upward 
to  coA'-cr  advanc-^s  in  la'bor  and  ravr  cotton  costs  since  August  19^5. 

Donestic  stocks  of  cotton,  ^11  kinds,   on  hand  Janu- ry  1  totaled  a"bout 
15.5  nillion  "bales,  'j.O  nillion  "bales  of  which  were  in  Government  hands. 
If  mill  consumption  for  the  7/oar  ending  July  31»  19^^  anounts  to  9  nillion 
"bales  as  now  estimrted  and  the  carry-over  of  domestic  cotton  as  of  August  1, 
19^6  will  "be  about  7*9  nillion  b'^les,  p  large  proportion  of  which  vrill  be 
poor  qua.lity  cotton,  vrhich  conp.^res  with  11.0  million  bales  in  the  cprry-ovor 
on  August  1,   19 U5. 

Cotton  exports  in  the  first  5  nonths  of  the  19^^-5-^6  serson  totaled 
1,138,736  r-'onning  b^les  as  comp-red  vdth  607,2Sh  bales  for  th'^  corresponding 
nonths  a  ye^r  e^-^rlier.     A  total  of  1,924-, 377  bales  (excluding  small  Army 
exports)  were  exported  in  the  crop  year  ended  last  July.     It  is  now  estin^ted 
th-:t  exports  for  th"  year  ending  vrith  July  3I,   I9U6  will  total  around  3  and 
a  quarter  nillion  bales.     Milit-ry  rrrangenents  pre  new  being  made  for  the 
use  of  considerpble  quantities  of  American  cotton  in  J.^pan. 

Pcreign  cotton  production  and  e:>rports  of  U.  S.   cotton  are  up  to  such 
an  extent  that  th^-^August  1,   l^kG  carry-over  of  all  cotton  in  foreign  countries 
^••ill  exceed  th"^  Aurust  1,  19^5  carry-over  despite  incrcrses  in  cotton  con- 
sumption in  foreign  countries. 

Since  19^3  producti-n  of  rayon  filpment  yarn  and  stpple  fiber  has  in- 
creased from  663.1  nillion  pounds  to  792.1  nillion  pounds  in  19^5.     In  the 
sane  period  filanent  yarn  production  increased  fron  5OI. 1  nillion  pounds  to 
623.7  nillion  pounds,  the  increase  in  this  one  segnrnt  accounting  for  most 
of  the  increase  in  the  total,     Fron  I9U3  to  19^5,   shipment  of  rayon  filanent 
yarns  to  manufacturers  of  tire  cord  and  fabric  increased  fron  59.6  to  ISJ.k 
nillion  pounds.     The  Igy.U  nillion  pounds  consuned  in  I9U5  is  the  equivalent 
of  2^9.8  nillion  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  which  comp-^  res  vdth  about  302. 6  nillion 
pounds  of  raw  cotton  used  in  the  nanufact^ore  of  tires  in  I939.     Thus,  betv/een 
19^3  ^''-nd  I9U5  almost  the  total  expansion  in  the  use  of  rayon  occurred  in 
filament  y-rn  for  tire  cord. 
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ECONOMIC. TRENDS  AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE 
■  "    '    '  ANNUAL  DATA  • 


Industrial  Production^- 

Total  .  .  ,  .  ... 
All  maEiifacturing  . 
Durable  goods  .  .  . 
Nondurable  goods  .  . 
Minerals   


Construction  Activities 


Contracts,  total  .  . 
Contracts,  resident 

Wholesale  Prices^ 


All  conmoditiee  ..... 
All  commodities  except  f  aim 

and  food    .   .. . .  

Farm  products 

-Food  


Prices  Received  and  Paid  by 
Farmers'* 
Prices  received,  all  products 
Prices  paid,    interest  and 

taxes  .  .  .   .  .  ■   •   •      •  • 
Parity  ratio 


Consumers'  Price 


2- 


Total  ;   .   .  . 

Food      .   .  ■'.   .   •  ■  .   •   •   •  • 

Nonfood   .  . 

Income 

4 

Nonagricultural  payments  . 
Cash  farm   


1935-39=  100 


Income  of  Industrial  Workers  '. 
Factory  Payrolls^   


Weekly  Earnings  of  Factory 
Workers^ 


1935-39=  100 


1935-39=  100 


1935-39=  100 


All  manufacturing 
Durable  goods  .  . 
Nondurable  goods 


Employment  ,   .  ■  , 

Total  civilian®.  .   .  • 
Nonagricultural  establish- 
2 

ments  ....   

Farm^    .   .   .   . '  


Government  Finance   (Fed. 1 

Receipts,   net  Mil-  dollarsj 

Expenditures  ...... 


dollars 


Mil.  persons 


1929  j 

i93ol 

i93l 

1932 

i933 

I931J 

1935 

I93'6 

1937 

1938 

1939 

I91K) 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1946 

110 

9l| 

1 

75 

69  1 

75 

87 

103 

113 

89 

109 

1S5 

— 

162' 

I9i> 

239 

235 

203 

no 

90 

74 

57 

68- 

74 

87 

104  i 

113 

87 

109 

1^6 

168' 

■21 2 

258 

25  2 

214 

132 

98 

67 

41 

54 

55 

83 

108 

122 

78 

109 

lS9l" 

.,29,1 

279' 

350 

353 

274 

93 

84 

7'9 

70 

79 

81 

90 

500 

106 

95 

109 

115 

142 

158 

176 

171 

168 

107  j 

93 

80 

§7 

76 

80 

86 

99 

112 

97 

106 

117 

125 

129 

132 

140 

137 

204 

160 

110 

49 

44 

56 

65 

96 

103 

■  • 
111 

125 

'14 1 

212 

289 

118 

71 

118 

2!3 

122 

91 

32 

27 

29 

52 

91 

100 

no 

147 

176 

218 

201 

98 

39 

64 

118 

107  j 

91 

80  1 

82 

93 

9S 

100 

107 

98 

98 

98 

108 

123 

128 

129 

131 

113 

1 

105 

92 

se- 

88 

97 

96 

98 

105 

101 

100 

10  2 

110 

118 

119 

121 

123 

138 

116 

85 

es 

68  1 

86 

104 

106 

1 14 

8  6 

89 

108 

139 

16 1 

16  2 

169 

126 

114 

94 

77 

'76 

89 

106 

104 

108  1 

93 

89 

90 

105 

126 

135 

133 

134 

128 

90 

68 

72 

90 

109 

114 

122 

97 

95 

100 

124 

159 

192 

195 

20  2 

167 

160 

141 

124 

120 

129 

130 

127 

133 

126 

124 

125 

132 

150 

16  2 

170. 

174 

89 

80 

64 

55 

60 

70 

84 

90 

" 

•  77 

80 

si 

■  '106 

■ 

119 

U5 

116 

123 

119 

109 

98 

92 

96 

98 

99 

103 

10  i 

10  0 

105,. 

117 

124 

126 

128 

132 

126 

104 

86 

84 

94^ 

100 

101 

105. 

98 

95 

,97 

106 

124 

138 

136 

139 

118 

116 

111 

103 

97 

97 

97 

98 

101 

102 

102 

10  2 

106 

113 

116 

120 

123 

122 

110 

95 

73 

70 

80 

86 

101 

107 

99 

106 

115 

138 

.171 

209 

231 

236 

142 

113 

80 

60 

67- 

:  79. 

■■89 

105 

111 

,96 

99 

105 

140 

192 

243 

248 

283 

134 

110 

84 

58 

61 

"76 

36 

100 

117 

91 

10  5 

119 

169 

OA  1 

322 

329 

275 

128 

103 

78 

58 

7  A 

86 

99 

118 

91 

106 

122 

178 

251 

356 

361 

295 

■ , 

. 

j 

|23.8B 

26,20 

29.58 

36.65 

4314 

46J38 

4442 

|26i50 

28.44 

34.04 

42,73 

4a30 

52P'7 

49J08  ■ 

I2W8 

2227 

24.92 

29.13 

3412 

37.12 

1^8.30 

46.4 

44.  2 

41.0 

37.3 

37.5 

39.9 

41.2 

43.2 

44.9 

42.9 

44.2 

46.6 

49. 1 

52.1 

52.4 

51.8 

51.6 

31.1 

29.0 

26. 1 

22.9 

23.1 

25.4 

26.6 

28.8 

I3O.6 

28.7 

30.4 

31.8 

35.7 

39.7 

88 .7 

37  .0 

11.3 

n.2 

11.  2 

11.1 

11.0 

10.9 

11.  1 

11.0 

10.9 

10.8 

10.7 

10.6 

10.4 

10.4 

10.3 

10.0 

9.8 

291 

321 

364 

483 

471 

410 

488 

737 

1^67 

^80 

3,702 

5^8  37 

607 

557 

770 

646 

675 

740 

805 

1^88 

^658 

7,340 

8,097 

7,546 

*     t  A         iQ-K<i  -KQ  base       %ept .   of  Labor,  BLS.     'Dept.  of  Agri- 

monthly  basis. 
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SEEATA  -  Pa^-e  5 

Last  sente'Rce  of  first  paraecraph 
should  read:     "...   the  average  nujater  of 
persons  looking-  for  v^ork  during  the  second 
quarter  may  not  exceed     .'500,000  or 
approxir.ately  5  percent  of  the  total 
lahor  f orce . " 


Second  sentence  of  second  para:':;raph 
should  read:     "...  The  .Tionthly  averaf^e 
value  of  exports  dropped  from  a  peak  of 
$1.135.000.000  in  May^ 19^5  ..." 


